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TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, 

PARISH OF MOLD, FLINTSHIRE. 

Name, Extent, and Situation. — The parish of Mold, or, as 
it was formerly written, Mould, lies in the hundred of the same 
name, in the county of Flint, bounded on the west by Denbigh- 
shire, and approaching, in an opposite direction, to within eight 
miles of the city of Chester. Anciently this parish formed the 
Cwmwd or Comot of Ystrad Alyn, id the Cantrev of Rhiw, 
within the territory of the Princes of Powys. Amongst the 
Saxons and Normans, or more particularly the latter, it obtained 
the names of Mods Alius and Monthault, both of them obviously 
borrowed from the original Welsh appellation of Wyddgrug, still 
in use, and which signifies a conspicuous barrow or mound *. The 
modern name of Mold, or Mould, is most probably, as Mr. Ed- 
ward Llwyd has observed f, an abbreviation of Monthault. In 
the time of Henry die Eighth this district bore the name of 
Molesdale, which we find preserved in several old writings after 
that period. — The parish comprises at present the thirteen town- 
ships of Arddynwent, Argoed, Bistree, Broncoed, Gwernaffyllt, 
Gwysaney , Hartsheath, Hendrebiffa, Leeswood, Llwynegrin, Mold, 
Nerquis, and Treuddyn. In length it reaches about seven miles, 
and its extreme breadth exceeds five, being thus one of the most 
extensive parishes in the county. — In situation too, as well as in 
size, it may vie with any other. Placed in a fertile valley, almost 
co-extensive with itself, this parish possesses a pleasing diversity 
of scenery, and especially in the lower part of it. The town of 
Mold is seated in the centre of the valley, of which it affords, 
from its sylvan fortress, the Bailey Hill, a full and agreeable pros- 
pect. The scene embraces, for the most part, a mixture of gentle 
eminences and sloping woods, interspersed with a considerable 
number of country seats, and altogether forming a landscape not 
easily to be excelled within the same space. If it wants the sub- 
lime features, which in general distinguish North Wales, it pos- 
i other charms, which are not commonly assembled elsewhere. 



* The word Gaydd is not uncommon in ancient names, alUiough it it 
aot now used in the same sense. The Welsh name of Snowdon, Y WyAAfa, 
may furnish an example, amongst others, of what is here meant. 

t See his " Additions to Flintshire," in Camden's. Britannia, GuYwa't 

Edkim, p. 692. 
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And it has been well observed by a celebrated and ingenious 
writer*, that Wales appears here to assume a softened and less 
majestic air, in order to render her union with England the less 
violent and unnatural. 

General History.— In former times, as has been already no- 
ticed, Mold was included within the dominions of Powys, and in 
that portion of it, which was called Powys Vadog. But, lying, as 
it did, on the confines of that division of North Wales, it became 
necessarily exposed to those struggles for the possession, to which 
all border countries were, in that unsettled period, peculiarly liable. 
On this account it must have been the scene of many fierce con- 
tests between the Welsh and their Saxon and Norman neigh- 
bours. Accordingly we find it to have been amongst the first part 
of the frontier territory, which fell under their sway. And, as the 
Dyke, formed by Offa, King of Mercia, in the eighth century, as 
a boundary between his subjects and the Welsh, terminates in the 
township of Treuddyn in this parish, it is probable, that the Saxon 
power had encroached, even at that early period, upon this part 
of Powys, And that it was subject also to the Normans is ap- 
parent from the homage, paid by Eustace Omer to William Rufus 
for Mold and Hopedale about the close of the eleventh century. 
In the year 1145 the Castle of Mold was, after many assaults and 
a most gallant resistance, taken and destroyed by Owain Gwy- 
nedd, Prince of North Wales, who is represented to have been 
so elated by the achievement as to have lost in his triumph the 
sorrow, with which the death of a favourite son had previously 
overwhelmed him. However the English could not have been 
long in repairing this disaster, as we find, from the Red Book of 
Hergest in Jesus College, Oxford, that the castle was again wrested 
from them by Llewelyn ab Iorwerth about the year 1201. Yet 
it must have again reverted to the dominion of the Lords March- 
ers ; for, about one hundred and sixty years after the capture 
by Llewelyn, it was taken, and entirely demolished by Gruffydd 
ab Gwenwynwyn, Prince of Powys. It was, however, once more 
rebuilt by its former masters, who seem to have remained in 
the unmolested possession of it until the revolt of Sir GnuTydd 
Llwyd in the fourteenth century, when, about the year 1322, he 
seized this castle, with most of the other fortresses in the Marches, 

* The writer, here alluded to, is Mr. Pennant, to whose interesting notice! 
respecting the Parish of Mold, in his " Tour in Wales," this imceifect 
Sketch is considerably indebted. 

VOL. I. T 
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as well as in North Wales, but over which, from the unfavourable 
issue of his insurrection, he could have exercised but a transient 
controul *. From this period the castle must have continued to 
be peaceably possessed by the English until its final destruction, 
at whatever period that happened. Not a vestige of this ancient 
border fortress is now to be discovered : the site alone is distin- 
guishable, though the name of Bailey, evidently a corruption of 
Ballium, which is still given to a small mount near the town, and 
from which the latter has derived its name. — It has already been 
observed, that this part of Powys must have been attached, at an 
early period, to the territories of the Saxon and Norman conque- 
rors. Accordingly we find it, in the eleventh century, in the pos- 
session of the Barons of.Monthault, who held it as Seneschals 
under the Earls of Chester, and resided, for the most part, at the 
Castle of Hawarden -\. The firs'! baron, of whom any notice re- 
mains, is Eustace Omer, above mentioned. And to him perhaps 
succeeded, at no very distant period, Robert de Monte Alto, who 
was Seneschal of Chester, about the year 1130. It seems to have 
continued in his family until the year 1302, when one of his de- 
scendants did homage for it at Chester to Edward, Prince of 
Wales. In 1327 it was conveyed to Isabella, Queen of Ed- 
ward II , for life, and afterwards to John, his younger brother, 
upon whose death it vested in the Crown. Henry IV. made a 
grant of this barony, together with Hopedale, to the Stanley 
family, by whom it was possessed until the attainder of James 
Earl of Derby. Upon this it was sold to several persons, 
and became ultimately the property of Lady Vincent J. Sir 

* Sir Grnffydd Llwyd was a Dative of Caernarvonshire. He was knighted 
by Kdward I., upon having brought him the earliest intelligence of bis 
queen's safe delivery at Caernarvon Castle. His revolt took place in the 
following reign, and was attended by a splendid but fleeting success. After 
having seized all the fortresses in Gwynedd, and become master of the 
country, he was overpowed by the English, taken prisoner, confined for 
some ticie in Rhuddlan Castle, and eventually, as it is thought, executed. 
Gwilym Ddu o Arfon, in a poem addressed to him during bis captivity, 
praises, in lavish terms, the hospitable and liberal disposition of this un- 
fortunate chieftain. 

+ The Irish peer, Viscount Hawarden, whose second title is Baron Mont- 
alt, in all probability derives his honours from this ancient barony. 

J Powell, in his History of Wales, gives an account of the descent of 
this district, apparently at variance with that adopted above. According to 
this, Molesdaie, with Hupeda'e and Maelor Saesneg, was, in the reign of 
Edward tbc First, vested in Gruffydd ab Madog, Lord of Djna* Bran, to 

whom. 
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Thomas Mostyn, Bart., is the present Lord of the Manor, which 
he acquired by purchase from T. S. Champneys, Esq., about 
.fifteen years ago *. 

Particular Evbxts. — What has been above related has re- 
ference only to the main history of this parish. With respect to 
any particular incidents connected with it, the first, that presents 
itself, is the celebrated victory, called the Victoria Alleluiatica, 
said to have been gained, on a spot near the town, in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, by the Britons, under their two bishops 
Garmon and Bleiddan, otherwise called Germanus and Lupus, 
against a combined force of Saxons and Picts. On the pre- 
sumed field of battle, which to this day retains the name of 
Maes Garmon, or Germanus's Field, stands an obelisk, which was 
erected in the year 1736 by Nehemiah Griffith, Esq. of Khual, 
who placed upon it a Latin inscription, of which the following is 
a translation. It will be found to convey a concise account of 
this remarkable event. — " In the year 420 the Saxons and Picts, 
" having joined their forces, made war upon the Britons, and en- 
" gaged them on this plain, which bears to this day the name of 
" Maes Gannon. As the British leaders, Germanus and Lupus, 
" were about to commence the battle, Christ himself fought in 
" the camp. Thrice the British arrny exclaim ' Alleluia !'. The 
" hostile troops are confounded with dismay, and the Britons 

whom it had descended in a direct iine from Rhodri Mawr, sovereign of all 
Wales in S-*3. Upon Gruffydd's marriage with Emma, daughter of James 
Lord Audley, he settled all the above mentioned territory on her as her 
jointure, and at his death bequeathed the reversion to his eldest son Ma- 
dog. After Grufl'ydti's decease, Edward I. is represented to have treated 
his children with great cruelty, two of whom indeed are even said to have 
been privately murdered. Upon this Emma, Gniffydd's widow, fearing 
that her only surviving ton might share the same fate if she settled her join- 
ture on bim, conveyed it to her own family the Audleys, from whom it 
came to the house of Derby, and at length, by purchase, to Serjeant Glynne, 
afterwards Sir John Glynne. See Wynnt's Edition of Poviell's History, 
p. 180—1. In older to reconcile the apparent contradiction in these two 
accounts, it may be presumed, that the domain of the Saxon and Norman 
proprietors embraced only such part of this territory, as was under the im- 
mediate command of the Castles of Mold and Hawarden. The rest of what 
was called Molesdale may therefore have descended in the manner men- 
tioned in this note. It was the Manor of IJawarden only, which was pur- 
chased by Serjeant Glynne, whose family is still in possession of it. 

* On the first regulation of the Welsh counties by Henry VIII, Mold 
was united with Denbighshire : it was attached to Flintshire in the 33d year 
of the same reign. 
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" triumph over their enemy without bloodshed. Thus it was 
" faith, and not force, that obtained the victory. In memory of 
" the Victoria Alleluiatica Nehemiah Griffith has erected this 
" monument, A. D. 1736." To this it may be added, that a well 
on the spot, still called Ffynnon Gwaed or the Bloody Wei!, 
seems also to have derived its name from this battle *. — Another 
feature, worthy of record in the former history of this parish, is 
the extraordinary contest maintained by Reinallt ab Gruflydd, of 
Tower, with the inhabitants of Chester, who were often made to 
feel the sanguinary effects of his hostility. Reinallt lived during 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and was one of the six chief- 
tains, who defended Harlech Castle for Henry VI. He after- 
wards inhabited a house in the parish of Mold, now called Tower, 
and which was originally denominated, from liim, the Tower of 
Reinallt, an appellation, which owed its birth, we may presume, 
to that jealous spirit, which, in feudal times, converted every 
chieftain's mansion into a fortress. And that Reinallt made this 
use of his may be safely inferred from the unwearied feud, which 
he kept up, as already mentioned, with the citizens of Chester. 
Such was the animosity, with which he carried on this semi-bar- 
barous warfare, that on one occasion, said to be in 1465, when a 
considerable number of the people of Chester were in attendance 
at Mold fail', he assailed them, and, after a bloody conflict, took 
prisoner Robert Brigne, who had been Mayor of Chester a few 
years before* and, carrying liim to Tower, hanged him there, 
without farther ceremony. The very staple, which was instru- 
mental in inflicting this summitry vengeance, is still shewn as a 
memorial of Reinallt's barbarity. It is farther related, that two 
hundred men came soon afterwards from Chester to avenge this 
outrage. But the wily chief, being apprised of their design, con- 
fined them by a stratagem within his house, to which he then set 
fire, and such, as escaped the conflagration, survived only to pe- 
rish by the sword of their persecutor. Yet even this act of fero- 
city obtained a pardon from Thomas Lord Stanley, at that time 
Lord of the Council of Wales, to which Edward IV. afterwards 
gave his sanction. Lewis Glyn Cothi, a poet of that period, has 
celebrated the praises of this redoubtable champion. — In conclu- 

* If it be objected to this account, that the Saxons, under Hengist and 
Ilorsa, did not arrive in this country until the year 447, it may be an- 
swered, that before that period, as we learn from Ammianus .MarcelHnus 
.iiiri i ther writers, tbey were in the habit of making frequent initads into the 
island. 
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sion of this head it may be recorded, that, a short time before 
the subjection of Wales by Edward I., the principal land-proprie- 
tors of Ystrad -Alyn were amongst the foremost to claim compen- 
sation for the injuries they had sustained from Roger de Clifford, 
at that time Justiciary of Chester, and his deputy Roger ScrochiL 

Church Concerns. — The Church of Mold, of which there is 
an account as early as the time of Henry VII., is dedicated to St. 
Mary. Before the Reformation it belonged to the Abbey of Bus- 
tlesham, or Bysham, in Berkshire. It is a vicarage, and is valued 
in the King's books at 10/. The living is in the Diocese of St. 
Asaph, and in the patronage of the Bishop of that See. Two 
lay Rectors divide with the Vicar an average income of nearly 
2400/., of which the impropriated tythes produce about 2000/. 
The present incumbent is the Rev. Hope Wynne Eyton, who re- 
sides at Leeswood in this parish. There are also two Chapelries 
in the parish, those of Nerquis and Treuddyn, which are united 
in one Perpetual Curacy, of the average value of 220/., and of 
which the Rev. H. W. O. Jones is now in possession. — Mold 
Church, which stands on a small eminence, is a very neat building 
of the Gothic architecture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
It is ornamented, both within and without, by the carvings of 
sundry animals, for some of which it would, perhaps, be rather 
difficult to find prototypes in the pages of Buffon or Linnaeus. 
Above the pillars in the interior, which are remarkably light, are 
represented, between the arches, several curious figures, intended 
for cherubim, bearing shields with arms on them, probably those 
of the ancient benefactors of this church. Among these, as 
well as in other parts of the building, the arms of the Stanley fa- 
mily hold a conspicuous place. The dimensions of the church, 
which consists of three aisles, or two aisles and a nave, are in 
length 124 feet, 61 in breadth, and in height 24. It contains 
above 130 pews, disposed with much uniformity. The North and 
middle aisles were built about the close of the fifteenth or the 
commencement of the following century ; and the South aisle in 
1597, if the following inscription, discovered upon the opening 
of a vault under it in 1783, refers, as is supposed, to that event. 
But Mr. Pennant seems to have thought, that the whole cnurch 
was erected at one time. 

" Fundamentum 

Ecclesiae Christi, 

1597 W. A. Eps." * 

* This was William Hughe*-, who died in 1C0O. 
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Of late years a considerable improvement has been made in 
the internal arrangement by the addition of a good organ, and by 
the embellishment of the western end of the building, the whole of 
which may now, for elegance and commodiousness, vie with any 
other in the Principality. Among the monuments, which it con- 
tains, the most remarkable is a statue, in Roman drapery, of 
Robert Davies, Esq. of Llanerch, who died May 22d, 1763. This 
stands at the eastern extremity of the South aisle, where also is a 
mural monument of Robert Parfew, Bishop of St. Asaph in 1 536 *, 
An inscription on a tablet in the middle aisle, to the memory of 
Dr. Wynne of Tower, deserves also to be noticed. It was written 
by himself, and the marble erected in his life time. The follow- 
ing passage in it has often been cited with reference to the un- 
wholesome practice of burying in churches:—" In conformity to 
" ancient usage, from a proper regard to decency, and a con- 
" cern for the health of his fellow-creatures, he was moved to give 
" particular directions for being buried in the adjoining church- 
" yard, and not in the church "f. Not far from this monument 
are two neat tablets erected to the memory of two sons of the lata 
Thomas Griffith, Esq. of Rhual, who died in their country's bat- 
tles, one in India, and the other in the memorable conflict of Wa- 
terloo. They were both of the rank of Major. It may also be 
interesting to mention, that Wilson, the celebrated landscape 
painter, who died in the adjoining parish of Llanferres, was buried 
in this church-yard. A flat stone covers his grave, the superscrip- 
tion of which is almost defaced.— The present steeple is a hand- 
some .modern structure, of a corresponding architecture with the 
rest of the building, but not perhaps of an adequate height. It 
was erected in 1773 at an expence of nearly 2000/. In taking 
down the old tower in 1768 a curious image was discovered near 
the foundation, in all probability a relic of the Catholic super- 
stition of the former inhabitants. But the worthy Vicar, Mr. 
Lewis, from an excess of piety or from some other unexplained 
motive, gave orders for its immediate demolition ; and the marble 
Saint was accordingly doomed to a second martyrdom. — " The 

» He was removed to the See of Hertford in 1554, and died there in 
1557. The monumeut, above noticed, was erected to his memory, as one 
of the principal benefactors of Moid Church, by John ab Rhys. Bishop 
Parfew was buried at Hereford. 

+ There is a similar inscription on the tomb of Dr. Verheyen, who was 
Professor of Anatomy at Louvain, where he died in 1710. His words are, 
" Philippus Verheyen, Medicinae Doctor et Professor, partem sui matt- 
" vialem hie in cemeterio ooncli voluit, ne templum dehonestaret aut nocivis 
" halitibus iiiiicerct. Uequiescat in pace." He a so wrote his own epitaph. 
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chapel at Nerquis," to adopt Mr. Pennant's description, " is a 
neat building, with a pretty spire steeple. Within is a large 
niche elegantly carved. It once held the image of the "Virgin, 
and is called (as all similar niches in Wales are) Cadair Vair, or 
the Seat of Mary." Since Mr. Pennant's time the interior of this 
chapel has undergone much improvement ; and it is now surpassed 
by ndhe perhaps in Wales in the simple elegance of its general 
appearance. 

*V* [To be continued]. 



SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN SCOTTISH AND WELSH 
MANNERS. 

The great similarity between the manners and customs of the 
Highland Scotch and those of the inhabitants of North Wales 
must be obvious to every person, acquainted with these two dis- 
tricts of Great Britain. The same steady courage, high spirit, 
and energetic animation are apparent in both. The Rev. R. 
Warner, in his very amusing " Walk through Wales," remarks, 
that " in the more remote regions of North Wales the manners 
of the natives, and the scenery are perfectly Highlandish." 
In every generat point, indeed, the similitude is striking, and, 
perhaps, the more minute particulars are not less evident. I 
shall content myself on the present occasion with instancing 
one example of this resemblance, reserving for a future oppor- 
tunity others that I have noticed*. The trait, I am about to 
mention, will most probably recal to the reader the animated and 
inimitable description of the feast of a Highland Chieftain, so 
powerfully delineated by the author of Waverley, in his descrip- 
tion of the reception of Waverley by the gallant but unfortu- 
nate Vkh Ian Vohr. 

Pennant, in his " History of Whiteford and Holywell," gives 
a detailed account of Mostyn Hall, in Flintshire, and of the 
respectable family, from which it derives its name. It appears, 
that the late worthy head of this family, Sir Roger Mostyn, re- 
tained, during Pennant's life-time, a partiality for the peculiar 

* Some affinity may unquestionably be traced between the manners of 
the Scotch Highlanders and the inhabitants of the Welsh mountains. But 
it may well be doubted, whether the system of clanship, by which the former 
were so distinguished, ever pievailed in Wales to the same extent or cvta 
upon a similarprincip'.e. Ed. 



